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NOTES ON THE TAKELMA INDIANS OF 
SOUTHWESTERN OREGON ' 

By EDWARD SAPIR 

Few regions in this country are so slightly known, both ethnolog- 
ically and linguistically, as the section of Washington and Oregon 
lying east of the strip of coast land, and in this large area the posi- 
tion occupied by the Takelma Indians, generally rather loosely 
referred to as Rogue or Upper Rogue River Indians, has hitherto 
remained quite undefined. The scattered and, I fear, all too scanty 
notes that were obtained in the summer of 1906, incidentally to 
working out the language of these practically extinct Indians under 
the direction of the Bureau of American Ethnology, are offered as 
a contribution toward defining this position. It may be stated at 
the outset that many things point to the Takelma as having really 
formed an integral part of the distinct Californian area, in late years 
made better known by the work of Drs Dixon, Goddard, and 
Kroeber.^ 

Habitat — Linguistic Position.' — The determination of the 
exact location of the Takelma is a matter of some difficulty. In 
all probability the revised linguistic map recently issued in Bulletin 
30 of the Bureau of American Ethnology is incorrect in that it 
gives the stock too little space to the north and east. To the north 
the Takelma certainly occupied the northern bank of Rogue river 

1 Read before the American Anthropological Association, New York, December, 
1906. Published by permission of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 

2 See Dr A. B. Lewis : Tribes of the Columbia Valley and the Coast of Washington 
and Oregon, Memoirs of the American Anthropological Association, vol. I, pt. 2, pp. 
175-178, for a summary of the little that is known of the general culture of southwestern 
Oregon (Athabascan, Takelma, and Kusan tribes). 

AM. ANTH., N. S., 9-17. 251 
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eastward of some point between Illinois river and Galice creek, while 
they also inhabited part of the country on the upper course of Cow 
creek, a tributary of the Umpqua. The middle valley, then, of 
Rogue river, the country on the southern bank perhaps as far west 
as Illinois river, its main tributary, the upper course of Cow creek, 
and the interior of Oregon southward nearly to the Californian 
boundary, was the home of the Takelma proper, or, as they called 
themselves, Z'^^^^^/wa^w,' 'those Hving alongside the river,' i. e.. 
Rogue river. 

There was, moreover, still another tribe of the same linguistic 
stock that dwelt farther to the east, occupying the poorer land of the 
Upper Rogue, east, say, of Table Rock toward the Cascades and in 
the neighborhood of the present town of Jacksonville. These were 
known as Latga^w^, ' those living in the uplands,' but were also 
loosely referred to as Wulx, i. e., ' enemies,' a name specifically 
applied to the Shasta, with whom the Takelma were often in hostile 
relations. These eastern Takelma seem to have been on the whole 
less advanced than their down-river kinsmen. They are said to have 
been shorter in stature than these, to have used log rafts instead of 
canoes, and, because of greater economic distress, to have used for 
food crows, ants' eggs, and other .such delicacies, much to the dis- 
gust of theTakelma proper, who however do not seem to have been 
particularly averse to the eating of lice and grasshoppers themselves. 
The Upland Takelma were much more warlike than their western 
neighbors, and were accustomed to make raids on the latter in order 
to procure supplies of food and other valuables. The slaves they 
captured they often sold to the Klamath of the Lakes, directly to 
the east. The few words obtained of their language show it to have 



' The following orthographical signs employed in the writing of Takelma words may 
require explanation : U is approximately midway between it and German ii ; all other 
vowels have their continental values, e being always open ( like e in English ?»c/) in 
quality, even when long in quantity ; superior vowels (as in a", ?') denote parasitic re- 
peated vowels, all stressed long vowels being pseudodiphthongal. '('mi' t' p') denotes 
aspiration ; .'(in k! t! p! ts!) " fortis " articulation as in other Pacific Coast languages ; x 
as in German ach ; s- midway between ^ and c (i. e., sh in English shall) ; ^ is glottal 
catch. Other consonantal signs are as in English, except that g, d, b, are rather weakly 
articulated surds than true sonants. Three accents to indicate pitch are used : ^ denotes 
fall from high to low tone, = denotes rise from normal to higher tone, j^ is higher than 
normal but unitonal and with something of the effect of an interrogation in English. 
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been very nearly the same as that of the Takelma proper, but with 
distinct phonetic and lexicographic dialectic differences.* A few 
examples will serve to illustrate : — 

UPPER DIALECT TAKELMA PROPER 

tleweks, flea tiew'ex 

yegwetci, they bite me yegwexi 

t gdnt gan, fly bus 

'wiyifite''ndc^, as I was traveling about wife'dc^ 

Mifinaks-t, his relatives Uwinaxda 

Neighboring Tribes — Place Names. — The neighbors of the 
Takelman stock were largely Athabascan. Below them on the 
banks of Rogue river were the Chasta Costa ; ^ Galice creek 
and Applegate creek (or ' Beaver river,' as it was termed by the 
Takelma), southern tributaries of Rogue river, were occupied by 
isolated Athabascan tribes speaking dialects distinct from those of 
other Oregonian Athabascans ; north of the Takelma, on lower Cow 
creek, were the A'kwa or Umpqua, another Athabascan tribe, called 
Ya^gaW by the Takelma. To the south and east dwelt Shasta and 
Klamath tribes.' So circumscribed were their boundaries and so 
sedentary their general habits that the Takelma proper hardly ever 
heard of coast tribes such as the Coos or of the Kalapuya of the 
Willamette valley. 

J. O. Dorsey * gives a list of seventeen Takelma place-names, the 
majority of which, as he himself points out, are Athabascan, strange 

' I was told of two women residing in Grand Ronde Reservation who still speak this 
divergent dialect. 

2 In J. O. Dorsey's diagrammatic map (The Gentile System of the Siletz Tribes, 
Journal of American Folk-lore, 1890, III, no. X, p. 228) the Chasta Costa villages are 
made to extend far to the east on the north bank of the Rogue, all the Takelma villages 
being put south of the river. Explicit information, however, was obtained of Takelma 
villages on Jump Off Joe creek and Cow creek, both of which are north of 'Rogue river, 
and the Chasta Costa Indians whom I came in contact with always spoke of the Takelma 
as having dwelt above them. I hardly believe that the Chasta Costa occupied the river 
farther east than Leaf creek, at the farthest. 

' Dr Dixon informs me that he found that the Shasta claimed the country east of Table 
Rock and about Jacksonville, and that he was given Shasta place names belonging to this 
region. It is possible then that the Upland Takelma did not really border directly on 
the Klamath, the Shasta intervening ; or the country may have been to some extent a 
debatable territory between the Upper Takelma and the Shasta. 

<0p. cit., p. 235. 
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to say, and not Takelma. I very much doubt, however, whether 
this fact has at all the significance that Dorsey ascribes to it ; i. e., 
" that there was an invasion by the Athapascans, who established 
villages on all sides of them, and imposed Athapascan names on the 
Takelma villages." In view of the fact that the place names pro- 
cured by myself are without exception pure Takelma words, I 
strongly suspect that the present ascendency of the Chasta Costa 
language in Siletz reservation made it natural for Dorsey's inform- 
ant to clothe the names in Athabascan form rather than to give 
the genuine native names. Of the few native Takelma names that 
he gives, I am able to translate only one : Sal-wa'-qS (i.e., Sahvdxd), 
which probably means ' at the foot of the creek,' and which must 
have been applied to a village at the mouth of Illinois river or one 
of its tributaries; it could hardly have been a "gentile" term, as 
implied by Dorsey. But one of the names — Dalsalsan- — that I 
obtained showed on examination to be clearly identical with one 
given by Dorsey. This name, given as the Takelma designation of 
Illinois river, is identical with Dorsey's Tial-sial'-siin, a " village, 
which cannot, be located." 

The geographical names procured are subjoined below ; it is 
unfortunate that the distance of the Rogue river country from 
the present home of its former occupants and the ignorance 
of the informant of all the corresponding current English place 
names made it impossible to identify the location of most of 
the villages. In regard to the character of the majority of the 
Takelma place names it is to be noted that they are significant, 
consisting generally of a phrase descriptive of some natural feature 
of the place. The first syllable is generally a local element, such 
as ha-, 'in' (perhaps also in Dorsey's no. 8, //«-ckiic-tijn, with 
Athabascan suffix tun 'in,' 'at'); daU-, 'on,' 'over'; gwen- 'in 
back,' ' east '; d'i- ' above,' ' on top '; gel- ' abreast,' ' opposite '; dal- 
'in brush, away from river' (also in Dorsey's no. 13, 7«/'-ma-mi'- 
tce, and in 7??/-siil'-sun) ; d(f-- ' alongside ' (perhaps also in Dor- 
sey's no. 2, r«-lo'4unne'), sa/- 'at foot,' 'below' (e. g., in Dorsey's 
5^/-wa'-qa). The second element of the word is often some noun 
or noun with following adjective indicative of a geographical fea- 
ture, plant, animal, or the like. Many of the names also are char- 
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acterized by a final -M , a suffix that cannot be identified with any 
other formative element in the language, but seems restricted in its 
use to the formation of place names. Nouns indicating ' person or 
people from so and so ' are formed from place names by a suffixed 
-(^ or -c^n, the characteristic -]i being always dropped. Thus Gwen- 
^uiic^ is ' one who comes from Gwenpicn^ ,' and DcCgelm^n 
means ' one who comes from Da^gelam,' or Rogue river, i. e., 
Takelma Indian.' 

East of the Takelma tribes were the following : (i) DaUtslO^ma- 
Id^, or DaUtslX'watid^, the latter of which may be translated 
' those above lakes (or deep bodies of water) ' {ts.'du, ' lake,' ' deep 
water '), the reference being clearly to the Klamath lakes in the high 
land above the easternmost Takelma ; the people meant are the 
Klamath Indians. The easternmost village of the Takelma beyond 
Table Rock was (2) Latgau, or LafgauM , ' upper country,' inhabited 
by the Lafga^ivc^, already spoken of as possessed of a distinct dialect 
of the Takelma. Another name for the village of LatgauH was 
Lc^wayd ' knife in belly,' referring doubtless to the warlike character 
of the inhabitants. This warlike disposition of the uplanders is ex- 
plained by the fact that at Latgau/i was waged the first war, that car- 
ried on at the instigation of Coyote by the former mythical people 
against unoffending Jackrabbit. On Rogue river and still east of 
Table Rock was (3) Hatil. From the manuscript Takelma notes of 
Mr H. H. St Clair, 2nd, is taken (4) Di'taiii, ' Table Rock.' This is 
probably to be VQdid Dldanl and may be translated ' rock above ' (dan, 
' rock '). Dorsey gives " Deep Rock " as the easternmost point of 
the Takelma and adds that it " has not been found so far on any 
map." But " Deep Rock " may very well be an Indian pronuncia- 
tion of the English " Table Rock " (ted would, in the mouth of a 
Takelma, easily enough be transformed into dlp\ the latter pronun- 
ciation being much more in accordance with native phonetics). 
Below Table Rock was (5) Gelyalk , ' abreast of pines ' [ydl, ' pine '). 
(6) Dflomi was situated near falls of the river and was said to be 
an unusually large village. (7) Gwenp'unk'. (8) HayO^lba! hda, 
' in its long (i. e., tall) pines ' {ydl, ' pine,' bals, ' long '). (9) Dak'fga- 
mek\ 'above which are elk' {tgdm, 'elk'). (10) Didaldm, 'over 
the rocks,' on the site of the present town of Grant's Pass, the county 
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seat of Josephine county. (11) Sbink\ ' beaver place ' (sdm, ' beaver'), 
the present Applegate creek. (12) DfpldltsHlda, ' on its red banks,' 
was the name of the present Jump Off Joe creek, an eastern tribu- 
tary of Rogue river. A Takelma village in the neighborhood of this 
creek, and thus on the north side of Rogue river, was (13) Dafits!- 
asin, the native village of my informant, Mrs Frances Johnson. 
Persons from this locality were termed Daldaniy^ , implying as 
another name for the village Daldanl, ' rock (is) away from 
stream.' The reference here is, in all probability, to a well-known 
dan niologol or ' Rock Old Woman,' a potent supernatural being 
associated with a round flat-topped rock in the mountains near the 
village and possessed of great "medicine." (14) Gwenddt , 'east- 
wards' (?), not inhabited by Takelma Indians. (15) Hagwdl, the 
present Cow creek. (16) YuUydUwa was on Leaf creek, and 
was known to the Rogue River tribes as the site of a salt lick or 
marsh. It was an especially favored spot for the hunting of deer. 

(17) S'omff'luU (evidently containing the word s-bm, 'mountain'). 

(18) HatlonU. (19) Dalsalsdn, Illinois river. (20) Dd'geldm, 
'along the river' {gelam, 'river'), i.e.. Rogue river. (21) LdmJdft , 
now Klamath river. (22) Hafgw'^xi^, a place name in the 
country of the Umpquas. 

The hostile attitude which the Takelman tribes adopted on the 
settlement of the country by the whites was probably the chief cause 
of their rapid decrease in numbers, and by 1884, at which time they 
had already been transferred to the Siletz reservation in north- 
western Oregon, they counted no more than twenty-seven.^ At 
the time of writing they have entirely disappeared as a unity and 
are represented by a very few survivors whose chief means of com- 
munication is either the Chinook jargon, broken English, or some 
Athabascan dialect. The Takelma language itself is spoken with 
freedom by only three or four of the older women now living in 
Siletz. From the most intelligent of these all of my information 
was obtained. Besides these there are two other women residing 
at the Grand Ronde reservation who are reported to speak the up- 
land dialect already referred to. We have in the history of the 

1 See Powell, Indian Linguistic Families, Seventh Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology, p. 121. 
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Takelma, speaking dialects of a distinct linguistic stock, an excel- 
lent example of the appalling rapidity with which many still very 
imperfectly known tribes of North America are disappearing and of 
the urgent need of ethnologic and linguistic study of these remnants 
before they are irrevocably lost. 

Language. — I shall not here attempt to discuss the language 
itself, as that will elsewhere be made the subject of a special study. 
Suffice it to say that its characteristics are such as to mark it off most 
decidedly from those of the neighboring stocks. Perhaps its most 
striking features are syllabic pitch-accent and nominal as well as pro- 
nominal incorporation of the object and instrument, though it must 
be admitted that the noun object is not at first sight as evidently in- 
corporated as in the Iroquois. In its general phonetic make-up it 
offers a great contrast to the harsh system of the neighboring Atha- 
bascan and Coos tribes, and reminds one much more strongly of the 
comparatively harmonious phonetics of northern California. One in 
itself perhaps not very important linguistic item is of considerable 
interest as shedding light on the general affiliations of the Takelma. 
In their noteworthy study on the Native Languages of California^ 
Drs Dixon and Kroeber have called attention to the recurrence of 
a similar word for ' dog ' in about ten Californian linguistic stocks, 
otherwise quite unrelated. The Takelma word for ' dog ' {ts-.'ixt) 
is closely related to this group ; compare for instance, Yurok tsic, 
Chimariko sitcela, and Nahuatl chichi. The resemblance becomes 
greater if we suppose, as seems very probable, that ts-!ixi goes 
back to an earlier *ts\'itci (the sound tc, curiously enough, does not 
occur in Takelma but seems always to have developed into x ; cf. 
above yegwe^i, ' they bite me,' but upper dialect yegwe/d, prob- 
ably a more archaic form). This fact of lexical similarity receives 
some weight from a consideration of the general north Californian 
character of Takelma ethnology. 

Food — Fishing — Hunting. — The staple food of the Takelma 
is probably to be considered the acorn {yam), of which there were 
recognized several varieties, the ' black acorn ' {yana ydhaPs) being 
considered the chief. The first acorns appeared in the early spring, 
at which time they were gathered and prepared by the women, who, 

^American Anthropologist, N. s., 1903, V, p. 13, note 1. 
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however, were not permitted to partake of them until the men had 
performed a formulaic ceremony and themselves eaten ; only then, 
and after the vessels had been washed anew, could the women also 
take part in the first eating. The method of preparation was essen- 
tially the same as that employed by the Hupa and the Maidu. A 
hole about an inch in depth was cut into the ground so as to hold 
firmly the pie's, a flat rock on which the acorns were pounded. After 
these were shelled they were mashed fine by means of the s-eleM", 
a stone implement, used for the purpose, of two to three feet in length, 
or else by the shorter felina, of about a foot and a half in length. 
The acorns were prevented from spilling off the flat rock by a funnel- 
shaped basket, or hopper, wider at the top and entirely open at the 
bottom, known as a bff^n. In the degas, a shallow circular basket- 
pan, the meal was sifted and wa§ then placed on carefully washed 
sand, seathing water being applied to extract the elements which 
impart the bitter taste to the acorn. The acorn dough {xntW) 
thus obtained was boiled in a basket-bucket {k!el mehell'') con- 
structed of hazel shoots and split roots, the usual Pacific coast 
method of applying hot stones into the basket being employed. 
The final result was a sort of mush that here, as farther south in 
California, formed the most typical article of food. 

A second important vegetable food was the camass root {difi'). 
The root was dug by means of the fgapxt'ut\ or ' horned xtu- 
stick,' it being the sharp-pointed, peeled-off stick of a hard-wood 
bush known as xiU and neatly fitting at the upper end into a deer's 
horn to serve as the handle. The roots were prepared for use as 
follows : A pit was dug into the earth and filled with alder bushes 
which, when fired, served to heat the stones above. On top of 
these hot stones were placed the roots themselves, a layer of alder 
bark intervening between the two. The whole was covered with 
earth and left to roast. The succeeding day, if the roots were not 
yet well cooked, a fire was again built, and so on until the roots 
were thoroughly roasted, in which condition they were called hix. 
They were often mashed into a dough, and, made into the form of 
a big pan (x le^px), kept for winter use. Strings of camass roots 
(belp^) were often made by the children and used as playthings. 

A favorite food was the manzanita berry {loxbitt). These were 
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pounded into a flour {p'^abaJ'^p^^, mixed with sugar-pine nuts (fgal), 
and put away for future use ; they were consumed with water.* A 
pecuHar implement used for the eating of manzanita was the bushy 
tail of a squirrel tied with sinew for the space of about a finger's 
length to a stick about six inches long. A number of varieties of seeds 
were in considerable use as food. Among these was the lamx, the 
seed apparently of a species of sunflower. When the plants were 
dry the seeds were beaten out by a .stick used for the purpose 
(mot/dp'^) into a funnel-shaped deer-skin pouch {u'^xi) with the mouth 
wider than the bottom. When the lamx was young and tender, the 
stalk also was eaten. In a similar way were collected the seeds of 
the yellow-flowered "tar-weed" [k'^x), the stalks of which plant 
were first burnt down to remove the pitchy substance they contained. 
These seeds were parched and ground before consumption. Neither 
with these nor with lamx seed was water used. Other roots and 
seeds and vegetable foods, such as the madroiia and pine nuts 
(t'bele^s), were also used. 

The only plant cultivated before the coming of the whites was 
tobacco (5'"/') which was planted by the men on land from which 
the brush had been burnt away. Smoking was indulged in to a con- 
siderable extent and had a semi-religious character, the whiff of 
smoke being in a way symbolic of good fortune and long life. The 
pipes were made of either wood or stone and were always 
straight throughout, some reaching a length of nearly a foot. The 
custom prevailed, of course, of passing one pipe around to all the 
members of an assembled group. 

Of animal foods the most important, naturally, were the various 
species of river fish, such as trout (^yu' xgan), salmon-trout {t.WUwi), 
steel-head salmon {^yols), silver-side salmon (dlM), Chinook salmon 
(domxau), and others ; also crawfish (lilns) and fresh-water mussels 
(t/dk'^) were used as food. Fishing was done partly with lines made 
of a kind of grass (kleda), the fibers being rolled together by hand, 
while the hook was obtained by tying two pieces of bone with sinew 
— in which case mudcat and crawfish sei-ved as bait; partly, also, 
fish were caught in long nets (Ian) and clubbed when hauled into 

' Cf. Goddard, Life and Culture of the Hupa, University of California Publications, 
American Archeology and Ethnology, pp. 29-30. 
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the canoe ; finally fish were obtained by spearing with the mal, a 
salmon spear consisting of a pole provided at the end with a sharp- 
pointed piece of bone fitted into two other pieces of the same material. 
After the skin of the salmon was removed, the head and tail were 
cut off, the guts taken out, and the body split through at the back- 
bone. The several pieces, together with the liver, were then roasted 
on spits (k!dmd) consisting merely of split hazel branches stuck into 
the ground. Baskets of roasted salmon were packed for winter use. 

Deer were often hunted by groups of men with the help of dogs. 
A deer fence was constructed with a small gate opening, above 
which was strung a bunch of shoulder-blades. To these bones 
was attached a rope, at the other end of which, away from the 
wind, a few men watched for the coming of the deer. These had 
been driven ever since before daybreak in the direction of the deer 
fence by the dogs, and by men shouting " Wa wa wa ! " After a 
certain number of deer had been thus forced into the enclosure, the 
shoulder-blades were violently rattled by the men in wait, which so 
frightened the animals that they ran into the finely spun semicircular 
traps of k!eda grass set for them. Entangled in these, they 
were easily clubbed to death. Such deer fences were usually built 
in the neighborhood of creeks or salt licks, and sometimes as many 
as one hundred and fifty of these rope-traps {ts-Iuk"^) were set. Not 
infrequently mountain forests were set afire to facilitate the driving 
of the deer. A choice portion of the deer-meat was considered the 
fat (^yamx), which was often eaten raw and played with by the 
children. Similarly to the method adopted for storing away cooked 
camass, hard dough-like cakes of fat [yamx xU^pxda!') were put 
away for use in the winter. 

Outside of such larger game as elk and deer the Indians were 
fond of grasshoppers, generally picked from a burnt-down field and 
cooked for food, and of the white larvse of the yellowjacket {del), 
the yellowjackets themselves being smoked out of their holes. Salt, 
obtained from a salt marsh at Leaf creek {Yuk'^yd^wd), was used in 
the boihng of meat and cooking of salmon, but dried salmon was 
never salted. 

Implements and Utensils — Games. — Several of the imple- 
ments and utensils employed have already been referred to and have 
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been seen to consist largely of baskets. Still other basket forms 
were the yelex, a large open-work burden-basket constructed of 
hazel or willow ; the ple'l'^, a small basket-plate to eat out of; the 
k!el, a round open bucket-like basket ; the kloloi, a large storage 
basket ; the k.'dnak.'as, used for drinking purposes and of the size 
of a cup ; the saM , a big basket made of rushes ; and the basket- 
cradle. The ordinary twined basket was built up on a bottom 
{delgdti) of four short hazel twigs perpendicular to four cross-pieces, 
and the twining was done with some root or grass on a warp gen- 
erally of hazel or willow. The only dyes used in the designs were 
black and red, the former obtained by keeping the woof strands in 
black clay, and the latter by dying in alder bark. Designs in 
white were brought out by means of twining with a straw-like grass 
known as ge'f. Spoons [tfak'^) were made of both wood and elk- 
horn ; the s-umxi, or small paddle as it were, was a wooden stirrer 
used to prevent the over-cooking of the food. 

For the purpose of flaking flints into arrowheads was used the 
wits-.'amak'^'", a stick of about a foot in length and tipped with bone. 
The same instrument was employed also as the twirler in the fire- 
drill. The bottom board or hearth of the drill apparatus was about 
two feet long and had drilled into it a hole which was filled with 
finely shredded cedar bast {se'vdit) for tinder. Both the hearth and 
the twirler were carried about, together with tinder and arrows, in 
a quiver of sewed fawn or wildcat skins. Arrowshafts were polished 
with a rough-surfaced plant {tgwflamx) that served as file, in all prob- 
ability identifiable with the " scouring rush." Needles (ye'xi) were 
made of hard wood or bone sharpened to a point and provided 
with an eye, through which twisted sinew [k.'al^s) was passed as 
thread. 

Under the head of implements may also be mentioned the 
shinny-stick {Held) and shinny-ball {fbe'M"). The women's substi- 
tute for the game of shinny was played, generally three on a side, 
with an object consisting of two little pieces of wood of about four 
inches in length, tied together at a distance of six inches apart with 
a strip of buckskin. This xil^Mwi, as it was called, corresponded 
to the ball in the men's shinny game and was tossed about by a long 
pole, the xil^k'wi bhnta (i. e., ' xil^k'zvi its stick '). The goals [bo") 
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were merely branches stuck into the ground on each side. Serious 
quarrels seem to have sometimes ensued from both parties claiming 
the victory ; Mrs Johnson told of a case within her remembrance 
in which one of the players, a medicine-woman, claimed the victory 
for her side despite the protests of one of her opponents, and, 
angered at the obstinacy of the latter, "shot" her with her super- 
natural power, whereupon the death of the poor woman actually 
followed some time thereafter. 

Habitations. — The typical Takelma house of split sugar-pine 
boards was not square, but longer than wide, the floor, which was 
nothing more than the earth stamped smooth, being from a foot and a 
half to two feet below the surface of the ground. At the four corners 
of the rectangular depression were set upright posts, to which, on 
top, were lashed with hazel fiber four connecting cross-beams. The 
house wall (wili s-idibl'') was a neatly fitting series of boards, placed 
vertically, reaching from the top cross-beams to the floor. Above 
the top framework was raised a ridge-pole supported (though this 
point remains somewhat obscure) on two uprights forked at the 
upper extremity. The wilV he'lam, or " house boards," were then 
filled in from the top beam to the sides of the house. The door was 
not round, as was often the case farther to the north, but rectangu- 
lar, and composed of two or three pieces of lumber put together. 
As the doorway was raised about three feet from the earth's surface, 
it was necessary to build up against the " house wall " an approach 
of earth to admit of entrance. Having crawled into the doorway, 
into which the door fitted by some sort of slide device, one 
reached the floor of the house by descending the ladder (^gdk/an)^ 
consisting of a pole provided with notches for steps and extending 
from the doorway to the fireplace. This was in the center of the 
room, and the smoke-hole, which was here not identical, as in certain 
California underground sweat-houses, with the door, was provided 
for by an opening in the roof at a distance of from six to seven feet 
from the floor. The beds consisted simply of mats of cat-tail rushes 
spread out on the ground about the fireplace, though it would seem 
that unmarried girls slept on raised wooden boards or platforms. Such 
was the winter house. In summer the Indians dwelt in a brush 
shelter [gwds- wili) built about a central fire. The poorer people. 
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it should also be noted, had to content themselves with a house 
constructed of pine bark instead of lumber.' 

The sweat-house of the Takelma was also a quadrangular only 
partly underground structure and covered over with earth. In one 
side was the door, while in another was an aperture to allow of the 
admittance of hot stones that had been heated on a brush fire out- 
side the sweat-house. This fire-hole and the door were often kept 
closed so as to hold in the steam produced by pouring water on the 
hot stones. There was generally room enough in one of these 
sweat-houses for six men, who often spent the whole night therein 
and then plunged into the cold river water in the morning. Since 
women were not permitted to enter the sweat-house, they were 
wont to sweat themselves in a small temporary stick structure 
covered over with blankets, the hot stones being steamed inside. 
It was not high enough to allow one to stand in it, and afforded room 
for only two or three women. ■ After it had served its purpose it was 
taken to pieces and the blankets carried into the house. There 
was generally but one sweat-house to a village and this was owned 
by one of the wealthier men or so-called chiefs, who could not 
easily refuse admittance to any adult. The fire was built by his 
servants, not at all necessarily slaves, but poor people who worked 
for him, dug camass for him in the proper season, and so on, and 
who were supported by him. 

Clothing — Personal Adornment — Shells. — In dress the 
Takelma were probably almost identical with their neighbors, the 
Shasta. The men wore shirts {halu"^xap or halu"'^k'wdk'^'°), deer- 
skins as blankets {laps), blankets of fawn skins being used for chil- 
dren, and buckskin leggings or trousers {t'go"^) and moccasins 
{bels), also belts [xcTle'sa/) worn over the leggings and tied in 
front, and sometimes made of elk-skin. The women, at least 
among the wealthier class, wore buckskin shirts {diik'^) reaching 
to the knees, fringed with tassels made of a white grass. The 
hats of the men {sge'xap') were made of bear or deer hide, the 
ears being often left on. The hats of the women, however, were 

' In one of the myths Coyote and Panther live as neighbors, the house of the latter 
being of lumber while that of Coyote is made of bark. Coyote desires to deceive two 
girls, who have come to marry Panther, into the belief that he is himself the one soughti 
and accordingly "wishes" the bark to become lumber. 
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round basket-hats {yiip^) twined of a white grass. My informant 
claimed that the Takelma did not themselves make these hats but 
got them from the Shasta by the purchase of wives. For pur- 
poses of ornamentation red-headed woodpecker's scalps were sewed 
on with sinew to strips of buckskin about four inches wide. These, 
known as ts\'un^s, were worn about the head across the forehead and 
tied in back of the head, with strips hanging down behind. Another 
favorite ornament was the skin of an otter cut into strips. Depend- 
ing from holes in these were often attached strings of dentalium 
shells. The strips were attached by women to the middle of the hair 
and allowed to hang down loose, the hair being parted straight in 
the middle and made to hang in two bunches. The ordinary method 
pursued by women in arranging the hair was to tie the two bunches 
to the sides of the head, but never to braid them. Medicine-men also 
thus folded and tied their hair in two parts, otter-skins and feathers 
hanging down as ornaments. These latter were chiefly the tail 
feathers of the eagle, red-headed woodpecker (bdtiba'), and yellow- 
hammer {t!e'M'°), and were never used except in the medicine-dance ; 
by ordinary people [yap.'a gamdxdi, 'raw, uncooked people') they 
were not used at all except in the war-dance. Still another orna- 
mental device was the working of porcupine quills into buckskin as 
tassels (k.'abas). 

As regards mutilations designed for personal adornment, strings 
of shells were worn through holes in the ears and nose, but lip 
ornaments were never used. Three paints were employed for facial 
decoration — black (sft), red [rnV'^ax), and white paint {manx). The 
last of these was reserved for use in war, while red was the every- 
day color used by men and women alike. Perhaps the most strik- 
ing ornamental device used by the Takelma was tattooing with 
needle and charcoal. Boys did not tattoo, but for girls it was con- 
sidered proper to have three downward stripes tattooed on the chin 
— one in the middle and one on each side — as well as to tattoo the 
arms ; in fact, girls who were not tattooed were apt to be derided as 
" boys." The tattooing of the men was rarely facial, but was gen- 
erally confined to a series of marks on the left arm, reaching from 
the elbow to the shoulder. These were used, in a manner that 
reminds one of the Hupa custom,^ to measure strings of dentalium 

' See Goddard, op. cit., pp. 48-50. 
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shells from the tip of the left hand. Each string had ten shells of 
exactly the same length, the strings of greater value having larger 
shells and thus reaching up to a higher tattoo mark. A string 
reaching clear up to the shoulder was accounted of the value of one 
hundred dollars/ while one that reached midway between the elbow 
and the shoulder had a value of half that sum. It is interest- 
ing to note, in regard to the dentalium shells themselves, that they 
came by trade from the north, from a land, as the Indians believed, 
where dwelt sharp-mouthed people that sucked out the meat, and 
then cooked and ate it. Other shells besides dentalia were of course 
used for ornamental and semi-monetary purposes, such as the 
gSs-, a large highly valued rainbow-colored shell, and the ohop\ half- 
black shells of bean-like shape employed in the ornamentation of 
women's shirts. A species of "Indian money" {tsOilx) was the 
is-.'itgwix string, generally measuring from arm-tip to arm-tip and 
composed of round flat bone-like disks ; these were often put about 
the necks and arms of the dead to be buried with them. 

Numeral System. — In connection with the shell money of the 
Indians may be given the Takelma numeral system. On the surface 
it seems to be, and to all intents and purposes is, a decimal system, 
but on analysis of the words themselves betrays a simpler basis. 
The numerals themselves are as follows : 

1. mi^'sga^ 30. xin ixdil. 

2. ga'plini t?r ga'^m. 40. gamgamunixdil. 

3. xi bini. 50. dehaldanixdil. 

4. gamgam. 60. ha'^Imitsladanixdil. 

5. de hal. 70. ha^I ga'^madanixdil. 

6. ha'lnii^. 80. ha^Ixindanixdil. 

7. ha*T ga'^m. 90. ha'igo' gadanixdil. 

8. ha^I xin. 100. t!eitni%. 

9. ha^I go. 200. ga'^mun tleimi's. 

10. ixdil. 300. xin t.'eimi^s. 

11. ixdil mi"Ssga«gadak'. 400. gamgamijn t!einii%. 

12. ixdil ga'^m gadak'. 500. dehaldan t!einii%. 
20. yaplami'^s. 1000. ixdildan t!eimi%. 

2000. yap.'amits.'adan t'eimi%. 



1 These are the values given by Mrs Johnson, but they may be only relatively correct 
and considerably in excess of the actual absolute values. 
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Four is evidently nothing but ' two two'; five can be plausibly 
analyzed as 'being in front'; six, seven, eight, and nine are respec- 
tively equivalent to ' one finger in,' ' two fingers in,' ' three fingers 
in,' and 'four fingers in' (provided -g^ represents an alternative, 
possibly older term for ' four ') ; ten is ' two hands ' (cf. i«;if-dek' > 
' my hand,' and -dll, comitative suffix, ' two together ') ; the num- 
bers between the tens are the phrases ' ten one on top of '(= ten 
above one), ' ten two on top of,' and so oft ; twenty is quite trans- 
parently ' one person ' [ydp.'a, ' person ' + -mi^s, stem element for 
' one '), i. e., ' two hands and two feet '; the higher tens are ' three 
times ten,' ' four times ten,' and so on ; the first element of /.V/-wz'j, 
' hundred,' is obscure, unless it is to be identified with t/f-, ' male,' 
in which case ' one male person ' as equivalent to ' hundred ' would 
in all probability have reference to the highest tattoo mark worn by 
men on the left arm, for a string of ten dentalia reaching up to it 
was worth a hundred single dentalium shells contained in a string 
of lowest value. The spirit of the Takelma numeral system is thus 
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clearly decimal, with a slight admixture of the vigesimal. The 
analysis just given shows, however, that but the first three numerals 
and perhaps the fifth are etymologically distinct, the others being 
secondarily derived from other numercils or else being descriptions 
of finger positions. We have then here a fairly transparent case of 
the adaptation of an older quinary or even tertiary system to a 
more advanced decimal type. In counting by means of the fingers 
the order followed was from the little finger of the left hand to the 
corresponding finger of the right. The positions of the fingers, to- 
gether with the corresponding numeral etymologies and values, may 
be conceived of in the manner as shown on the preceding page. 

It should be said that the positions as here given were not 
directly obtained but have been constructed from the etymologies 
and the order of fingering employed in counting. The etymology 
of 10 as '2 hands,' though quite transparent, was not convincing to 
Mrs Johnson ; 4 as ' two two ' impressed her more favorably when 
it was suggested ; 20 as ' one person = hands and feet ' she 
volunteered. 

Social Organization. — The social organization of the Takelma 
was almost the simplest conceivable. Each village {^ili gwala, 
' houses many '), and the villages were generally very insignificant, 
was entirely independent or practically so. Anyone who was com- 
paratively wealthy could be called a " chief" {difanhW) ; there does 
not seem to have been a recognized head chief, though in time ot 
war some one man probably was so considered. Not to speak of a 
totemic clan organization, which is conspicuously absent in this Ore- 
gonian area, we do not here find even the belief in individual pro- 
tectors or guardian spirits gained by fasting and dreaming during the 
performance of the puberty rites, that plays so important a part 
among the Chinookan tribes of the Columbia ; among the Takelma 
only the medicine-man possessed the power to gain such guardians. 
It seems then that the local village community is the only purely 
sociological grouping to be recognized among these Indians, exclud- 
ing the nearly self-evident ones of rich and poor, freemen and slaves 
(obtained by capture or barter), and the family. It was not per- 
mitted to marry within the family, this rule . operating so far as to 
prevent marriage between cousins, and it was forbidden for a man 
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to many the sister of his brother's wife. If a man died, his brother 
was compelled to marry the widow, no matter how many wives he 
already had (some men had as many as five). There was no well- 
defined rule against marriage within the village, but as it must very 
often have happened that practically all the residents of a village 
were related, it was customary to look beyond the village for a mate, 
and in many cases even to marry into some neighboring tribe of 
alien speech, like the Shasta or the Galice Creek Athabascans. 
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1 father 


f ham- 
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haml 
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I hin- 
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English Equivalent 


Stem 


isT Person 


3D Person 


Address 


18 wife's parents 


tlomx- 
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tlomxlxa 
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20 son-in-law 
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21 daughter- in law 
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29 husband 


t.'li- 
=male, man 


tUt'k' 

) 


tn"t} 


ha-ik!a 


30 wife 

31 relations 


gu- 
gwine- 


g-uV' xdik' 
gwineixd^k' 


guxda] 
gwineixaa'\ 


ha-Uka 


32 friend 


k!uya{l- 


wikl-uV'ydm 


i!u^ ydpxa 


klu'yum 



The degrees of family relationship recognized by the Takelma 
are brought out in the preceding table, which gives the word-stem, 
the forms for the first and second persons of the possessor, and the 
vocative form of the native terms. 

Little need be added in explanation of this table. Probably 
several other degrees of relationship not obtained were recognized. 
The exact definition of two or three of the native terms is not quite 
certain, particularly numbers 15 and 16, which, though much less 
probably, may correspond respectively to ' man's nephew or niece ' 
and 'woman's nephew or niece.' The bracketed terms are such as 
do not follow the peculiar possessive pronominal scheme of nouns 
of relationship (istper. wi-, 2d per. -Y, and 3d per. -xa, -a except in 
number 4). It is interesting that 'wife,' 'husband,' and 'son-in- 
law' are such exceptional cases, while 'friend' is provided with 
the characteristic kinship affixes. If one cared to .lose himself in 
speculative theorizing on the subject, he might be tempted to explain 
the peculiar position occupied by the term for ' son-in-law ' as a 
survival of a time when wives were obtained by capture, and the 
son-in-law, so far from being regarded as an integral member of the 
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family, was considered rather an unwelcome intruder ( ! ). A recip- 
rocal relation is expressed in the vocative form of numbers i and 
3 and 2 and 4 respectively, also in the terms mutually applied to 
the first and third generations (numbers 9 and 10). 

Little could be discovered regarding naming, but the few names 
thatwereobtciined(such z.% Dat an- ela"^t gwat, ' Squirrel-Tongued '; 
Gwisgwashdn, cf. gwisgwas 'chipmunk'; and Df^dlda, 'On his 
Forehead ') suggest that they were generally descriptive terms, as 
among the Maidu, and not like the obscure and apparently meaning- 
less names current among the Chinook and the Wasco. Property 
seems to have been distributed among all the dead person's nearer 
relatives in both the collateral and succeeding generations. The 
practice of demanding blood-money (ibl'H^) and remuneration even 
for comparatively slight personal injuries was well developed. 
Instead of retaliating, when a blow was received, it was not infre- 
quently preferred to keep cool and say : " Ts'tulx u' s-i Uumuxda^," 
i. e., "Give me money (dentalia), for you have struck me ! " — a 
demand that was legally justified. 

In cases of more serious feuds the injured party often had re- 
course to the services of a so-called " go-between " {x^wis^) who, 
after much persuasion and many threats of vengeance, prevailed 
upon the ofifender to pay an indemnity, the aggrieved party, to 
cement the new friendship, returning a nominal present. The pro- 
ceedings, in which the whole community were interested spectators, 
was marked by a good deal of formality, the go-between, whose 
person was deemed inviolate, reporting the exact words of each 
party in the first person to the other and being addressed accord- 
ingly, while the interested parties themselves often said hardly a 
word, each being represented by an "answerer." Needless to say, 
the "go-between" was paid for his services out of the indemnity 
received. He ran rather than walked between the two parties, and 
was generally accompanied by his wife and another. The following 
account of the proceedings is literally translated from the native 
text: 

" (Let us suppose) people who are related to each other by their 
children's marriage [see number 22 of table of relationships] slay one 
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another, then they must 'pay to one another each other's bones,' dead 
men's bones' they pay, Dentaha it is that used to be termed ' dead men's 
bones. ' And then they make speeches to one another and a go-between 
is hired. Now a certain one acts as go-between. ' Give me blood- 
money, since you have slain me [i. e., my folks]! ' people said to each 
other. Now he whose folks had been slain, that one hires the go-be- 
tween. ' Give me of that kind [pointing to strings of dentalia] ; give 
me 100 worth !' the slayer is told. But he is not willing. ' I will not 
give you anything ; I shall even kill some more of your folks !' says the 
slayer. Then the go-between returns to the other party and recounts 
what he has been told. ' " I'll give you no blood-money 1" he said to 
you,' says he. Then the go-between (adds): ' " Not in that fashion 
(speak)!" that is what I said to him.' (Offended party :) ' Do not tell 
me that, since you have slain my folks just for nothing, though I did 
nothing to you. For no reason you have slain one of mine. My girl is 
dwelling yonder' [i. e., person whose folks were killed had given his 
daughter in marriage to one of other side ; hence they were kl^xu'mxa 
to each other]. Thus people spoke to one another in times long past. 
Then he returns to the other party. ' " Just you give me blood-money ! ' ' 
he says to you. I say : " Too far will it go ! People will yet be slain, " ' 
says the go-between.' Then, recounting what he has been entrusted to 
say, the go-between tells him thus : ' These people whose relative has 
been slain have become grieved at heart. ' That did people of long ago 
say to one another when they killed each other. And then once more 
the go-between returns to the other party. On this side he whose 
relative has been slain cries : ' Keep on going across ! Many things he 
must give me, ' says the injured party. So he returns to the other party. 
' " Just you give me many things !" he says to you,' says the go-between. 
' Give him many things ! ' says the go-between. He says to the 
slayer: 'It goes too far. Yet shall people be slain; they will get 
even with you. Many people will be killed. So for that reason give 
him something!' says the go-between. Then he [the slayer] says: 
' Yes ! I shall give him something. Very well !' says the slayer. ' You 
shall not get even with me, I shall give you something ; friends we are, ' 
says the slayer. 'Some little thing do you also give me in return!' 
Now the go-between returns again and whoops,' his heart has become glad. 

' The go-between warns the offender to pay the blood-money, for otherwise more 
bloodshed will ensue, the aggrieved party will retaliate by killing one of the other side. 
This state of things cannot go on ! 

' This is the signal that the offender is willing to " give back the dead man's bones, 
or pay the blood-money. 
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Now it is known that it is intended to give him something. Many people 
(are gathered together). Now he [the go-between] whoops. '"Igive 
you blood-money," he says to you. " Do you too give me a little bit !" 
he says to you. ' Then he relates to them what he has heard. A certain 
one [the "answerer"] answers him; ' That's what he says.' ' Then they 
give each other blood-money. Now on either side they proceed to each 
other and give each other (presents). The slayer gives most of all, 
while he (who has been injured) gives just a little bit. Thus in times long 
past people (acted) when they slew one another. And also the women 
on both sides gave each other many things. And the go-between also is 
given something, is given dentalia. On this side he whose relative has 
been slain does that ; he it is who gives him dentalia. The slayer does 
not give him anything. ' ' 

War and War Implements. — On the whole the Takelma seem 
to have been a rather warlike tribe, and perhaps their rapid extinc- 
tion is due in part, at least, to the hostile relations in which they 
stood to the white settlers. The principal weapon of offensive war- 
fare was of course the bow (^«/^) and arrow (wilau; shaft with- 
out flint head = smeld^x) ; the former was made of a single piece 
of wood, reached a width of about an inch and a half in the center, 
and was polished, like the arrow, with the rough fgwflamx weed, 
probably the " scouring rush." The tapering ends of the bow were 
notched to allow of the putting in of sinew, which was laid hori- 
zontally in several layers on the back of the bow over a glue con- 
sisting of steel-head salmon skin rubbed over it. Over the sinews 
black, red, and white paints were laid in various geometric designs. 
The bow-string (^gdl^ is-.'ugwa"') also was made of deer sinew. ^ It 
is peculiar that among the Oregon coast Athabascans the bow was 
held vertically, while among the Takelma it was always held hori- 
zontally, the warrior holding an extra arrow in his mouth in readi- 
ness for the next shot. It was considered advisable, in order to 
render them more effective, to steep the flint arrowheads in rattle- 

iThe formula used by the "answerer" to report to the chief party what the go- 
between has to communicate. 

2 As an item of random interest it may be noted that the same term was used also in 
connection with a common method of carrying a salmon. The head and tail of the salmon 
were tied to the ends of a string used to carry it so that they turned in somewhat like the 
ends of a stretched bow. The concavely bent fish was the "bow," the carrying string 
the " bow-string." 
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snake blood. For defensive purposes were used elk-hide hats, 
painted with decorative designs, and armor. The latter was com- 
posed of sticks of wood covered with two undressed hides of elk or 
buck sewn together and decorated, after the removal of the hair, 
with painted designs. The armor was without sleeves and reached 
only from the neck and below the arms down to the hips. 

The chief symbol of being on the warpath, outside of the charac- 
teristic white paint,' was the tying of the hair tightly in back of the 
head ; the phrase " he tied his hair tight " {s-ifi Ydu'k.'ixdagwa 
fbd"'gamf) is synonymous in the myths with " he prepared for war." 
It was customary for women to participate in the war dance, and they 
often accompanied the men in the fight, watching the slaves and cook- 
ing for the warriors. It is remarkable that in the war dance (in which 
the brandishing of arrows seems to have been the chief element), as 
also in the menstrual and medicine dances, the drum was absolutely 
unknown, time being kept by stamping with the right foot. This is 
another of those points of detail which differentiated the Takelma 
from their Athabascan neighbors. The only musical instrument 
known to them, indeed, seems to have been a rude flute or fife 
{xdeit') made out of a dry reed of the wild parsnip. It was used for 
love ditties. 

Puberty and Marriage. — Of the dances just mentioned, per- 
haps the most important socially was the menstrual dance {wu-^lham 
hoyddagwdn). At the time of the first courses, which ordinarily 
occurred at the age of thirteen, the girl's father invited his neighbors 
to a great feast for the space of five days, or rather nights (five was 
the mythical and ceremonial number of the Takelma). During this 
period the girl was not permitted to eat anything till midday, when 
an old woman came to her and directed her to run five times around 
two trees. After this she was allowed to eat, but forced to abstain 
from food again from about 4 o'clock in the afternoon to noon of 
the next day. As regards personal appearance, she had her bangs 
of hair cut off and painted herself with one red and four black 



' The whitish color about the foreheads of grizzly bears is interpreted as war paint 
and brought into connection with their ferocity. In one of the myths the Grizzly girl 
( xamk' wa-iwl'^ ) puts dust, i.e., white paint, on her forehead before making war on her 
Eagle husband. 
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stripes on each cheek. During these five days she was subject, of 
course, to a number of taboos. She was not permitted, for instance, 
to look at the sky or to gaze freely about her, and to insure this a 
string of the bluejay's tail feathers tied on close together was put about 
the forehead of the girl and tied to the hair in back, an arrange- 
ment that effectually screened from her view everything about her. 
During this time also she was obliged to sleep with her head in a 
b&^n, a funnel-shaped basket such as was used in the pounding of 
acorns, the declared purpose being to prevent her from dreaming of 
the dead, a bad omen. During each of the five nights the men- 
strual round-dance and songs* were performed. A circle was formed 
of alternating men and women with interlocked hands, while in the 
center stood the young girl (or rather young woman now, fic^is-o'- 
Udd), arrayed in all her finery of hair, nose, neck, ear, and waist 
ornaments. The outer circle danced and sang around her, all follow- 
ing the song of the leader. 

Before marriage girls were not allowed to move about freely 
and were very carefully guarded by their parents. On the whole, 
marria;ges seem to have been determined upon by the parents of the 
parties concerned, often at a ridiculously early age, the personal 
likes or dislikes of these latter being apparently but little regarded. 
The Indians, not unlike a certain kind of white philosophers, claimed 
that a couple that did not love each other when first married learned, 
in course of time, to love each other best of all ; and vice versa. A 
girl was always purchased for the boy with dentalia or the like by 
his father or other male relative, after which the bride proceeded 
with her folks to the bridegroom's house, the whole party dragging 
along a supply of exchange presents in the shape of baskets, 
women's hats, eamass, dried salmon, and other such household arti- 
cles. No dances or singing formed part of the marriage ceremony. 
The person or persons who escorted the bride to her future hus- 
band's house were specifically referred to as t.'amyanwd^s (cf. t.'ama- 
ydnwia^, ' people escort bride with presents for future husband '). The 
social status of the children depended very largely, of course, on the 
price paid for the mother, so that poor people's children were looked 

•A number of these "round-dance" songs, also war and gambling songs, were 
taken down on the phonograph It is hoped to publish them in the near future. 
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down upon as not much better than dogs. So young was some- 
times the newly married girl, that instances are related of how she 
dared not, out of fear, speak to her husband, but sought every op- 
portunity to escape from the house. It was customary for a newly 
married woman to rise very early and, before eating her breakfast, 
gather firewood for all of her husband's folks. 

The indebtedness of the husband to his father-in-law did not 
entirely cease with the initial purchase of the wife. Not infrequently 
the son-in-law, living perhaps in a far distant village, would load 
his canoe with presents of dried salmon or the like for his wife's 
parents, and visit them for a period in company with his wife. The 
word used to indicate this customary visit, niotwoH , may be literally 
rendered 'son-in-law arrives.' After the birth of the first baby an 
additional price was paid to the girl's father in the shape of a deer- 
skin sack filled with Indian money. This payment was considered 
as equivalent to the buying of the child and was metaphorically 
referred to as "making its pillow" (^gwenpHxabS^ k/emei). For a 
month after childbirth the mother was forbidden the use of meat. 
At the expiration of this period the child was taken to the river and 
waved five times over the water as a sort of " baptismal " rite. 

Mortuary Customs. — When a man died, he was decorated 

with dentalia and other Indian finery, wrapped in a deerskin blanket, 

and buried in the ground. Acorns were buried with him, and a great 

number of baskets were strewn over the grave which, it is almost 

needless to say, no one dared touch. The practice of killing slaves 

at the grave, a custom that obtained, at least on the death of a great 

chief, among the Wasco, was here unknown, nor was the custom of 

canoe burial in use. Widows bedaubed themselves with pitch and 

cut their hair close as signs of mourning, but widowers did not find it 

necessary to be so demonstrative. A man killed in war away from 

home could not be buried in the regular way ; in such a case it was 

customary to bum off the flesh of the corpse, gather up the bones, 

take them home, and bury them there with the usual valuables.' 

Brooklyn, 

New York. 



' Certain phases of the religious life of the Takelma have been described in " The 
Religious Ideas of the Takelma Indians of Southwestern Oregon, ' ' in Journal of American 
Folk-lore, XX, 33-49. The Takelma mythology will be treated in another place. 



